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phasised class distinctions, and that they were incompatible
with a truly democratic regime. But this is not merely the
view of critics or opponents of the public-school system;
it is a view which from time to time has also been expressed
by headmasters of public schools. In 1919 the Head-
masters7 Conference, under the chairmanship of Sir Frank
Fletcher, headmaster of the Charterhouse, told the President
of the Board of Education that they were " prepared to
offer as a voluntary service, or rather to claim as a privilege,
that share in the education of ex-elementary schoolboys
which was demanded by the State from other schools."1
The offer was gratefully acknowledged, but no machinery
was proposed to make it effective. But the matter was not
allowed to rest there, and there were not wanting those who
believed that the public-school type of education had some-
thing of value to offer, and that the real solution of the
problems involved was to see that this kind of education
should be made available to boys of any class, if they could
profit by it.

At last, in 1942, the President of the Board of Education,
Mr. R. A. Butler, appointed a committee, under the chair-
manship of Lord Fleming. Its duty was "to consider means
whereby the association between the Public Schools ... and
the general educational system of the country could be
developed and extended."2 The Fleming Committee recom-
mended that the opportunities of education in public
schools "should be made available to boys and girls
capable of profiting thereby, irrespective of the income, of
their parents."8 It suggested that two lists of schools
should be drawn up working under conditions which
were referred to as Scheme A and Scheme B. Schools
admitted to the Scheme A list would be mainly those which

1 Fletcher, After Many Days, p. 272.

2 Report on. The Public Schools and the General "Educational System, p. i.
4 Op, cit.9 p* loo.